BRAHMAN   AS   THE   HIGHEST   UNIVERSAL
interpreters of Indian philosophy are rather linguists than philo-
sophers. Indeed the service done by them to Indian philosophy
must not be underrated. The real impetus to the re-study of Indian
philosophy comes from them. But in their interpretations they
were led more by philological considerations than by the philo-
sophical. For instance, because the two words Absolute and Brah-
man have different etymological derivations, they may say that
they have no correspondence in their respective traditions. When
once a reputed scholar sets afloat an idea, it initiates a dangerous
vogue in philosophical interpretation and creates a sort of bias in
its favour; to abandon which requires time and much labour. But
a predominantly philosophical intellect would care more for the
philosophical than for the philological import of the terms. It cares
more for the logical connections between ideas, the part which an
idea plays in a system, and so forth.
The Naiyayikas call jati by the word sdmdnya also. And the
advaitins also call the Brahman sdmdnya. They maintain that
they have only one sdmdnya and not many, and that is the
Brahman. Of course, to call it the central principle does not mean
that it is only an element in reality. It is the whole of reality and
so all-comprehensive. And though it is the most comprehensive
universal that is not an abstraction but is the sum-total of reality,
it is not always a system of universals and so not concrete in the
sense of such a system. All the Vedantins maintain that it is too
great for our thought. But some admit certain distinctions in it,
like the jivas and nature. These are not abstract universals,
which, by forming a system, constitute the concrete universal as
in Bosanquet. And even those Vedantic systems which admit
jati as an eternal reality, treat it as one of the distinctions retained
in the Brahman. So the Brahman is always more than what these
universals can be by forming a system. Thus we have in Indian
idealism in general, not merely what may be called an idealism of
ideas in the sense of universals, but an idealism of ideal existence
or reality. Even in those Vedantic systems which include jati or
universals as eternally present in the mind of God, the Absolute
or the Brahman taken as a whole transcends what these universals
can constitute.
One significant point is that this Absolute is conceived to be
the material cause of the world. This conception belongs not only
to the Vedantic but also to Buddhistic idealism. Ultimate reality,
paramdrthasatya, even as Sunya, is said to be the Tathagata-
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